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" THE BOOK OF THE EAST." 

From the advance sheets of the above new book, 
to be published by the well-known firm of J. R. 
Osgood & Co., of Boston, just to hand, we are ena- 
bled to give some beautiful selections from the pen 
of Mr. R. H. Stoddard. 

In the first, a Persian song, descriptive of winter, 
it will be seen that there is as keen a sense of the 
fanciful and the picturesque in the oriental 'as well as 
the occidental mind : 

WINTER IN PERSIA. 
I 
It is~a morn hV Winter, 

The air is white with snow ;, 
And on the climar branches 
Jasmins seem to grow. 

The furrowed fields and hill-tops 

With icy treasures shine, 
Like scales of silver fishes, 

Or jewels in a mine. 

The bitter wind has banished 

The silent nightingale, 
And the rose, like some coy maiden. 

Is muffled in a veil. 

Its silver song of Summer . 

No more the fountain sings. 
And frozen are the rivers • 

That fed the baths of kings ! 

No flower-girls in the market. 

For flowers are out of date ; 
Arid the keepers of the roses 

Have snut the garden gate. 

No happy guests are drinking 
. Their goblets crowned with vine ; 
For gone are all the merchants 
That sold the merry wine ! 

And gone the dancing maidens 

Before the winds and snows : 
Their Summer souls have followed 

The nightingale and rose p 



One of the best of the Tartar songs is in praise of 
Girgalla, who, it is to be hoped, returned the devo- 
tion of her ardent swain : 

GIRGALLA. 

He rode, from the Khora Tukhan 

On his nimble bay steed, 
For the eyes of his mistress, Girgalla, 

Forsaking his creed ! 

He gave his broad belt to his comrade. 

' ' Why scoff you ? " he said. 
The sheep are all killed for the wedding, 

The dishes are spread. 

I have sat in the rains and the thunders, 

Alone, since she went. 
I would I could sit down beside her, , 

Beneath the white tent ! 

When I lift to my lips the red teacup, 

Slow sipping the tea, 
I think of the lips of Girgalla, 

And sigh, " Woe is me ! " 

I peeped through the snowy- tent curtains, 
Girgalla was there: , 

She stood, like a peacock, before me*— 
No peacock so. fair. ; 

Your headon the lap of Girgalla, 

Stretched out at your ease, 
No-,cushion, you say, of swan's feathers 

So soft asher knees ! 

It will surprise most readers, we fancy, to find such 
simple and natural writing as this among theChinese. 
It has the. true idyllic spirit : ' 

THE WIPES LAMENT. . , 

__^, (Soo Hvmy.) 

J X That time my husband wefit to banishmenfr- 
I followed to the foot of yonder bridge : 
I bore my grief, but could not say, " Farewell ! '.' 

Ah ! why have you not written me, my love ? 
Our couch, remember, even in Spring is cold. 
The staircase that you built has crumbled down, 
And dust has soiled the windows, and white curtains. 



My mind is sore perplexed ; I would I were • 
The shadow of the moon upon the sea — 
The cloud that floats above the lofty hills. 

The careless clouds behold my husband's face, 
And she, the sea-moon, in her monthly round ; — 
They know the man a thousand leagues away. 

The tall green rushes by the river's side 
Have faded, since we parted ; but the plum — 
Who would have thought before we met again 
The plum-tree would have blossomed, o'er and o'er? 

The flowers unfold themselves to meet the Spring: 
Our hearts unfold in vain, no Spring is ours. 
My thoughts are busied so with your return 
The willow at the door droops to the ground, 
And no one sweeps away its fallen leaves. 

The grass before the house grows rank, and.thick ; 
My husband's flute hangs idle in the hall ; 
He sings no more the songs of Keang-nan. 

Because no letter comes to me, my lord, 
My silver dress, that on my pillow, lies, 

Is dyed with tears, and tears have spoiled the flowers 
Broidered in gold upon my satin robe. 

Thrice have I heard in Spring the wild fowl's cry, 
Crossing the swollen stream. I sing old songs ; 
My heart-strings seem to break upon the lute ; 
I faint with love, and grief; grief ends my song. 

Forget not, O my lord, your own true wife, 

Your wife, whose love is firmer than the hills, 

Whose thoughts are filled with you. She weaves this song 

To win the gracious ear of majesty. 

O Son of Heaven ! let him return, and soon .! 



There is a dash of heroism in the womanly devo r 
tion of this little Chinese girl, which is well worth 
remembering: 

THE ROMANCE OF MO ULAN. 
. (From the" Kcmg Chi.") 

Moulan is weaving at her cottage door. 
You cannot hear the weaving shuttles fly, 
You only hear the young girl sigh and moan. 

" What are you thinking of ? why do you moan? " 
The young girl thinks of nothing, yet she moans. 

" I saw the army record yesterday; 

The emperor is levying troops again ; 

The book has twelve long chapters, and in each 

I saw enrolled my honored father's name. 

" What can be done to save the poor old man ? 

Thou hast no grandson, father ; no, not one. 

Thou hast no elder brother, O Moulan ! 

What shall I do ? I will arise, and go, 

And buy a horse and saddle. I will go, 

And serve, and fight, in my dear father's stead." 

She buys a swift horse at the eastern market — 

A saddle and a horse-cloth at the western, 

And at the southern a long horseman's whip. 

When morning comes, she smiles, and says, " Farewell, 

Father and mother." She will pass the night 

Beside the Yellow River. She hears no more 

Father, or mother, calling for their child ; 

The hollow murmur of the Yellow River 

Is all she hears. Another morning comes ; 

She starts again, and bids the stream farewell. 

She journeys on, and when the evening comes 

She reaches the Black River. She hears no more 

Father, or mother, sighing for their child ; 

She hears the savage horsemen of Yen Shen. 



' ' Where have you been, Moulan, these twelve long years ? ' 

" We marched and fought our way ten thousand miles. 

Swift as a bird I cleared the gulfs and hills. 

The north-wind brought the night bell to my ear ; 

The moonlight fell upon my iron mail. 

" Twelve years are past. We meet the emperor 
When we return ; he sits upon his throne. 
He gives this man a badge of honor, that 
An hundred or a thousand silver ounces. 
' And what shall he give mei ' And I reply : 
'Not wealth, nor office ; only lend Moulan — 
She asks no more— a camel, fleet of footj 
To lead her to her honored father's roof.' " 

Soon as the father and the- mother learn 
Moulan's return, they haste to meet their child; 
Soon as the younger sisters see them go, 
They leave the chamber in their best attire ; 
Soon as the brave young brother hears the news, 
He straightway whets a knife to kill a sheep. 

" My mother takes my warrior^s armor off, 
And clothes me in my woman's garb again : 
My younger sisters, standing by the door, 
Are twining golden flowers in their hair." 

Then Moulan left the room, and went to meet 

Her fellow-soldiers, who were much amazed ; 

For twelve long years she marched and fought with them, 

And yet they guessed not Moulan was a girl. 



FEMININE FLORA. 
j. h. browne. 

The Camellia Woman. 

The analogy running through all nature is, when 
well considered, very noticeable between women and 
flowers. The two are so mutually symbolical that 
the qualities of one can be understood by the prop- 
erties of the other. Fitly enough, too — since, to 
put it gallantly, women represent the poetry of ani- 
mated, and flowers the poetry of external nature. 
Women and flowers are essentially the same ; but 
there are so many varieties, with such striking differ- 
ences, that they hardly seem to belong to the same 
species. Women are so typified by the floral king- 
dom that a philosophic botanist can, with little 
trouble, classify them, and assign them to the dif- 
ferent families to which they properly belong. 

We. all know the camellia woman, the rose woman, 
the violet woman, the tulip woman — they are famil- 
iar to us as the flowers themselves — and each and 
all, though icosandria, didynamia, diadelphia, or gy- 
nandria, are likely to have some peculiarity of pistil 
or stamen, pollen or petal which defies the meta- 
physical Linnaeus or social Jussieu. 

The camellia woman is quite common in large 
cities'; though she does not regard herself as com- 
mon anywhere. Indeed,- she faflcies she is very 
exclusive, doubting if anything so rich and rare as 
herself has ever been seen before under the sun. 
Knowing she is of the true Japonica species, she 
prides herself upon having been originally an exotic, 
forgetting that she flourishes better, and is of less 
value, in countries deemed uncivilized than in those 
where artificiality constitutes her chief merit. Out- ' 
side of fashion she has little existence. Nature is 
something external to her ; for she is the product of 
the conservatory — gets her hue and richness under 
glass, having no relish for the untempered light or 
sun. Protected from the frost, she imagines herself 
superior to it, and has little pity and less sympathy 
for those who are nipped or killed by it all about 
her. She is aware that she is gorgeous, since her 
mirror, as well as her flatterers, tells her so ; and she 
dwells upon herself all day long with a satisfaction 
and complacency almost superhuman. 

The camellia creature is admired on every hand ; ' 
but she is very rarely loved save by herself, and in 
such worship feels slender need, even if she under- 
stands the nature of love. Superb and costly, she is 
not for every-day wear. She is for ornament not 
utility, and holds religiously that she must be lib- 
erally compensated in some way for the occasions 
which she graces. As she has never breathed for 
any time the pure fresh air of heaven ; never ex- 
perienced the change of seasons ; never bent be- 
neath the blast ; never been shaken by the tempest, 
she has no conception of the elemental forces, no 
idea of genuine truth. The atmosphere of the hot- 
house has always been around her. The tempera- 
ture does not vary in Winter or in Summer, and, 
therefore, she imagines all climates equable and 
uniform. 

Stern critics, who have the honor of her acquaint- 
ance, intimate she has no heart ; which she considers 
a delicate compliment, inasmuch as other persons, 
whom she would not notice, are^possessed of hearts. ' 
She does not say this— for the fact is a source of 
secret rejoicing; but, when accused, she lays her 
white and jeweled hand upon her left side, and is 
surprised to feel a pulsation there. She is somewhat 
ashamed at this discovery, and wonders why she is 
not a physiological exception. It cannot be other- 
wise than mortifying to reflect that, after years of 
rigid seclusion from the vulgar world, her blood 
flows, her pulses beat, and her arteries swell as they 
do in common mortals. 

The lady of the camellias does not remember, or 
finds it convenient to forget, that the flower she re- 
sembles is entirely without (fragrance — the charm of 
every bud and blossom that helps to make the 
rhythm and cadence of the poetry of the earth. The 
humblest violet under the hedge, or, the eglantine 
blooming in solitude, is fairer than the camellia, be- 
cause their sweetness is the perpetual- miracle of 
nature. 

The camellia woman is as cold as scentless. She 
never permits the misery or suffering of others to 
disturb the calmness of her well-regulated life. She 
hears that the world is full of trouble, and that life 
to the many is often hard to bear ; but such is the 
decree of Providence, and her high-bred piety will 
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not allow her to array herself against the Divine 
Will, by seeking to alleviate what It sanctions. She 
keeps as many of the written Gommandments as con- 
venient for the love of God, and , violates the unwrit- 
ten ones for the love of herself. She is a regular 
attendant at church when the weather is fair, and 
her newest gown is calculated to excite the envy of 
her neighbors. She believes in the sacredness of 
the Sabbath ; for, on that day, no rude and clumsy 
^j-^vehicles interfere with the smooth rolling and steady 
progress of her elegant equipage, and the compara- 
tive desertion of the streets reveals her shining 
glories all the more fully to the better class who 
chance to be abroad. , 

In the imposing edifice she kneels in an attitude 
she has practiced for months, and thinks that, if 
God sees her, He must approve of the magnificence 
of her pose. She prays put of the ritual — having no 
language in which to ask for the forgiveness of sins 
she could never have committed. She communes 
with herself, and finds her life so superbly faultless 
that she questions whether the restraints of religion 
were designed for the best circles, of which she is 
the center and saint. She is confident that the 
Lord loves her, for he could hardly do otherwise, 
since she has no special fault to find with the Lord, 
and regards Him, on the whole, as conducive to the 
loftiests interests, of the most exclusive society. She 
is indifferent to the sermon ; for, knowing the exact 
salary of the clergyman, she considers it his duty to 
write as well as he can, and to avoid giving offense 
to a generous and drowsy congregation. Fearful 
she may become fanatical in her pious zeal, she di- 
rects her thoughts, during much of the service, to the 
contents of her wardrobe and the arrangements for 
her next reception. She is not altogether satisfied 
with the fit of her glove ; and, conscious that Alex- 
andre made it, she thinks that Courvoirsier's chances 
for salvation are infinitely better. 

Very charitable is the daughter of Japonica, when 
charity is properly regulated by the action of her 
set, and the certainty of public announcement. To 
give privately is to encourage pauperism and to 
restrict the privilege of fashion. Only those are de- 
serving who can appreciate the magnanimity of the 
rich in condescending to think of the poor. And 
blest with such grace, they need little which wealth 
can give, and they get it. 

The camellia woman has many friends — as she un- 
derstands friendship. They dress well ; have good 
manners ; do not utter unpleasant truths, and de- 
clare her charming. Her life is a soft round of 
elegant monotony, and each day is pleasant and in- 
sipid as every other day. Hatred finds no place in 
her heart; for where love has never been, hatred 
cannot dwell. Her wide circle of acquaintances 
sound her praises far and near, and she accepts her 
adulation as her deserving and her right. In the 
path she has chosen she is firmly supported, as she 
walks with fashion on one side and selfishness on 
the other. She may have peccadillos of her own, 
and, if she is too lenient to them, she makes amends 
by her merciless judgment of others. She believes 
it sweet to sin sometimes for the sake of repenting, 
and sweet to repent for the sake of sinning. She 
feels bound to be guilty of a few transgressions to 
prove she is mortal, and to support the doctrines of 
the Scriptures. 

She, of the camellias, seems all that the flowers are, 
but she is really much less. She is handsome and 
cold and odorless as they ; but they are as Nature 
made them, and she is as Nature made her not. She 
may impose all her life upon the shallow and the 
superficial among whom she is thrown ; but to those 
whose judgment is clear, and whose opinion is worth 
having, she is a mere reflex of conventional hypo- 
crisy and heartless egotism. She never lifts the 
smallest of burthens from her fellows ; never feels 
another's woe ; never sympathises with aught that is 
lofty, generous or self-sacrificing ; never makes the 
world better or nobler for her being. Form and 
fashion claim and hold her; and, until her latest 
breath, she dwells under the glass and in the artificial 
warmth wherein she was reared. The camellia, that 
typifies her, might teach her a valuable lesson ; for 
it at least does its best to be beautiful. She is fair, 
and graceful, and rich ; but she is perfumeless as the 
withered leaf, disappointing as the grave, and love- 
less as despair. Touch her, and she will chill ; 
pluck her, and she will repel ; wear her, and she will 
destroy. 

Benefits please, like flowers, while they are fresh. 



THE BEACH OF ROCK AWAY. 

On old Long Island's sea girt shore, 

Many an hour I've whiled away, 
List'ning to the breakers roar, 

That wash the beach of Rockaway. 
Transfix'd I've stood while Nature's lyre, 

In one harmonious concert broke, 
And catching its Promethean fire, 

My inmost soul to rapture woke. 

Oh, how delightful 'tis to stroll 

Where murm'ring winds and waters meet, 
Marking the billows as they roll 

And break resistless at your feet ; 
To watch young Iris, as she dips 

Her mantle in the sparkling dew, 
And chas'd by Sol, away she trips ! 
. O'er the horizon's quiv'ring blue. 

To hear the startling night-winds sigh, 

As dreamy twilight lulls to sleep ; 
While the pale moon reflects from high, 

Her image in the mighty deep ; 
Majestic scene where nature dwells, 

Profound in everlasting love, 
While her unmeasured music swells, 

The vaulted firmament above. 



THE WEASEL. 



The weasel is the imp of the forest, the cruel and 
sly enemy of the birds, and the perpetual disturber 
of domestic felicity of the more peaceful and weaker 
animals. Watch it as it glides out of its home among 
the rocks (see illustration on page 158), twisting 
its long, slender' body through crevices and under 
low bushes, with all the skill and cunning of the fox 
combined with the low gliding motion of the ser- 
pent. How eagerly does it watch for prey, this little 
tiny creature, in whose small brains are gathered 
such a large stock of murderous intentions, backed 
by the courage of a giant. With eyes shining and 
steady, tiny ears erect and on the alert for the 
slightest rustle among the leaves, and the little tail, 
scarcely two inches long, quivering with droll ex- 
pectancy, it crouches in some leafy covert and 
awaits its moment. Now a bird alights on a bush 
near at hand, picking berries for its morning meal. 
Quick as an arrow the weasel is upon it. But this 
time it is a miss, the bird soars away, leaving only a 
feather or two in the grasp of its enemy. Excited 
by this ignominious failure, the weasel glides about 
here and there among the bushes with all the light- 
ness of the morning wind. Now it pushes its little 
nose into a mouse-hole ; now it listens attentively at 
the entrance to a mole-hill, next the ants' nests 
attract its attention. What a powerful illustration 
is this little creature of the wondrous instincts of the 
animal creation, the unconscious combination of 
will and action wh'ch enables these small inhabitants 
of the wild woods, so perfectly to fulfil all the func- 
tions of their nature. Their thoughts are deeds — at 
once, too — and when the weasel crouches and waits 
by the mole-hill, it becomes, for the instant, simply 
a mole-trap — every power of its little brain and 
body being concentrated on that one object alone. 

Suddenly a slight rustling is heard among the 
leaves and the ears and eyes of two little rabbits 
peer out cautiously from a thicket. The weasel has 
vanished from sight; and, enticed by the apparent 
security, the small pair scamper .through the grass 
toward a bunch of clover. Contentedly nipping the 
leaves' fresh with dew, they little suspect the danger 
which is drawing near. The weasel, who has quietly 
concealed itself under a bush, now stretches up its 
long, slender neck, and gazes intently on the tempt- 
ing sight. Stealthily it twists its lithe little body 
through the underbrush towards the victims. The 
rabbits quietly munch their breakfast, their long 
ears falling gracefully and carelessly, a sure sign that 
they feel confident of their security. But, suddenly, 
one of the rabbits pricks up its ears and sniffs the 
air. Something has aroused suspicion. There is 
danger near; and, quick as a flash, it turns and 
vanishes among the leaves. But, before its scared 
companion can follow, the weasel has made the fatal 
spring, and landed like a little red ball on the neck 
of its prey. The poor rabbit may scamper away as 
fast as it can, but the weasel clings tenaciously and 
soon sucks away its life-blood, through the small 
incision which its sharp teeth make in the veins of 
the neck. 

The weasel is a great lover of fresh, warm blood, 
and will often attack animals much larger than it- 
self, fastening about the throat and sucking the 
blood until the animal becomes exhausted. 



It is no burrower, and prefers to make its home 
among the crevices of some ledge, or in cavities 
under the spreading roots of trees. Here it houses 
its little family of yojing ones, bringing home /birds 
and small prey for their food. As the mothef^returns 
from her morning forage, dragging, perhaps, some 
unfortunate sparrow, she calls her young ones, with 
a low grunting sound, and from the holes in the 
rocks at once peep up a half-dozen little heads, min- 
iature copies of the old one, and the sparrow is 
eagerly seized and torn in pieces by the murderous 
little, tribe. 

The weasel's sharp scent enables it to be a keen 
hunter, and a most formidable enemy of rats and 
mice. On this account, it' is a useful inhabitant of 
barns and corn-houses ; for, although it may some- 
times seize a chicken, or suck an egg, it always bal- 
ances accounts by clearing the premises of trouble- 
some occupants. 



A CORINTHIAN CUSTOM. 

' W. F. ALLEN. 

When Christianity was first introduced into Cor- 
inthia, it was gladly received by the peasants, but 
the nobles despised it as a low and ignoble super- 
stition. The duke, therefore — Ingewo, who held his 
office at the hands of Charlemagne, and was himself 
a devout Christian — bethought him to give the 
haughty nobles a lesson. He made a great banquet, 
and invited to it poor and rich, high and low alike. 
But the Christians alone sat at the table of their 
prince, and were well and sumptuously feasted,; while 
the heathen were left in the open air, and fed with 
tainted meat and.drank sour wine. So it came to pass 
that it was the nobles that had to put up with this 
sorry fare, while the despised peasants were well 
served in the duke's presence. They must have been 
of a more docile make than most of their class, how- 
ever, for this contemptuous treatment, aided by the 
eloquence and arguments of the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, converted them into zealous followers of 
Christ. This was the treatment, they were told 
which awaited them, on the Day of Judgment; while 
believers, however lowly, would sit with Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, at the marriage-feast of the Lamb. 
In recognition, therefore, of the great good which 
the example of the peasants had wrought, in thus 
bringing their nobles to reason, the following cus- 
tom was established. The custom, was a real one, 
whatever we may think of its alleged origin : 

Whenever a duke was to be installed in Corinthia, 
he went on foot, in peasant's clothes, with a shep- 
herd's staff in hand, attended by a black ox upon his 
left, and a lean horse upon his right, to a stone called 
the " Prince's Stone," about a mile from Klagenfurt. 
Here sat a peasant — it was the hereditary right of a 
particular family to take part in the drama — and, as 
the new prince drew near, followed by a crowd of the 
people, he asked : " Who is it that comes here with 
such a lordly step?" Then the people answered: 
"The prince of the land comes." "Is he also'," he 
asked, " a righteous judge, a furtherer oflhe welfare 
of our land, and of our free possessions ? Is he also 
a protector of the Christian, faith, and of widows and 
orphans ? " " Yes," was the answer, " he is, and shall 
be." Then the new prince promised the peasants 
that he would not be ashamed to plough with such 
cattle. And the peasant asked again : " How shall I 
be brought from this place ? " The Count of Gortz, 
hereditary Count Palatine, answered for the prince : 
" We will buy you off with sixty pence ; the ox and 
the horse shall be yours, you shall have the gar- 
ments of the prince, and your house shall be free and 
never taxed." At this, the peasant rose and gave the 
prince a mighty blow on the ear with the left hand ; 
the prince took his seat upon the stone, swore to 
observe the liberties of his subjects, and began to 
administer his office. 

As long as the prince sat upon the stone, the 
Gradneckers had a right to mow grass wherever they 
liked, and the Portendorffers to burn and destroy at 
will ; and when the family of the Portendorffers be- 
came extinct, this desirable privilege passed to the 
Mordaxen. This singular right reminds one of a 
custom in another Slavonic country : When the 
dukes of Bohemia began to be summoned to ap- 
pear at the diets of the empire, in the nth cen- 
tury, they obtained, as a privilige to counterbalance 
this burdensome duty, the right to signalize their 
approach by burning, a few .villages. This, they 
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